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. Yes, who would be aloafer? Just look 
4 throng atthe picture! See what lazy, ragged, 
oes good-for-nothing sort of fellows they are. 
Out at midnight—prowling about, ready 
for a row, for plunder, or for fire. Day- 
ning Ot HE light is not congenial—they must wait till 
honest folks have left the streets, and then 
e W-gotten by moonlight, or lamplight, orin the dark- 
ness of the night, they seek the grog-shop, 
ear. and fall into the watch-house, as naturally 
hing gin {28 the owl goes forth to disturb the birds 
of the grove, or chickens of the farm-yard. 
How isa loafer made? Just as crooked 
‘summer's HH trees are made, by starting wrong. He 
hol was a bad boy—did’nt like to go to school, 
a and would’nt study his lessons; when he 
oppressed HJ got there, would lie, and perhaps swear, 
hil had rather steal and smoke long nines, 
anny .@™ (cigars,) than do chores, and work for an 
‘ OE honest living—an all play-and-mischief, 
oer. and no-work sortof boy. When he got to 
rs O'er bi te as big as a man, there was no manliness 
reart ; inhim. He was too lazy to work—would 
d pleasures fH get in debt and never pay, make bad bar- 
gains, must have a wife, aud then - would 
3 neglect and abuse her, &c., &c. A bad 
the faces! fm boy very naturally becomes a bad man, a 
loafer, or a state prison convict. Rogers, 
who killed Mr. Lincoln, is a true specimen. 
he hurryiaf Hi} Loafers are almost always drunkards, too. 
This shall be a very short chapter; but 
a ifby looking at the picture, and under- 
hough ca HH standing how a loafer is made, all the 
teaders of the Companion shall take the 
wen vei weful hint, and never do the things which 
make the boy into one, its object will be 
mile, pov. (™ Sained, and the little reader will never re- 
gtet taknig the paper. C. 
Narrative. 
THE HAPPY ACCIDENT. 
” ‘Come aunt Kate, let us go upon the 
Mountain this afternoon, the wild flowers 
round ate so thick there, and perhaps we may 
find a few strawberries.’ 
“And I will take a great stick to keep 
by, off the cows and robbers,’ said George, who 
bo reading Robinson Crusoe, for the first 
me. 
“fi ‘And I will take a great basket to put 
the berries into, and carry the highland 
Plaid shawl for you to rest upon, aunt 
he igs peed said Jamie Williams. 
gem away tripped the three happy chil- 
=.» @ Gen to prepare for the jaunt; in the mean- 
AN iON. €, aunt Kate is all ready, anc seated in 
Wing the window, book in hand, awaiting their 
nies M ‘ppearance. And very soon our merry 
eng t any Patty are wending their way up the moun- 
abe tain, under the shade of the noblest trees 
angor, Ages#® any forest can show, the luxuriant maple, 
ner the noble oak, with its polished leaves ; 
JUL. XXV¥ aspen, ever dancing in the breeze, for 
binding, my YY joy in living. The ‘cattle lift their 
e $1, or $19 8 from the rich grass, and gaze lazily 


oluines. 














ie the party, as they appear and 
disappear among the trees; some of 
them come near, as if they loved the 
fellowship of man. 

Our party are now seated upon a 
cluster of moss-covered rocks which 
aes crown the mountain tops, and com- 
=— mand a view of one of the loveliest 
Se towns the eyes ever rested upon, 
== there at the foot of the mountain 
=== lays the town; almost hidden by 
trees, little tobe seen, but a peep 
Sue Of 2 white house here and there, and 
the spire of the church looms up 
= above the trees; beyond arise swel- 
ling nills, with here and there a farm house, 
with its fields of grain waving in the wind ; 
and there is the life-giving river close by 
the town, with its rich meadows, and corn 
fields, that fill the heart with joy and love 
to the God of the harvest, ‘ who feedeth 
the hungry with bread ;’ and in full view, 
from every hill around, lays the last nar- 
row home of man, to remind us, even, while 
gazing on a spot so lovely, ‘ That it is not 
all of life to live, nor all of death to die.’ 

‘Now,’ said the joyous Mary, ‘do tell 
us that other story about the Pattens, aunt 
Kate; it is just the place for astory.’ 

*O, do ; O, do, aunt Kate,’ said Fannie 
and George, both ot once. 

‘Well,’ said aunt Kate, ‘I will try. I 
presume you have not forgotten Charlie 
Patten, tae son of the widow Patten, and 
brother to Mary.’ 

*O no,’ said George. 

‘Well,’ continued aunt Kate, ‘ soon after 
the recovery of Fannie Patten, all went on 
pleasantly with Mrs. Patten, and she was 
looking forward with pride and pleasure to 
the time when her son Charles would com- 
mence a life of business; she had never 
ceased to impress upon him truthfulness, 
and straightforward conduct, and that with- 
out aid from God, all his efforts must fail. 
But just as the mother’s heart is full of joy 
as she looks upon him, her cup of happi- 
ness is about to be drained to the bottom; 
for she finds her once truth-loving son, has 
been deceiving her, and has become associ- 
ated with a set of idle boys, about his own 
age—fifteen—in playing dice, acting plays, 
and playing cards; and in place of spend- 
ing his evenings by his mother’s and sis- 
ter’s side, reading or talking,—he goes 
out, and comes home excited, and says 
many wicked things to his kind and gentle 
mother, whose heart sometimes fails her 
as she thinks of her son, her only son, 
growing up a wicked and disgraced man ; 
but she trusts, and prays for him to the 
same Father, who has ever answered her 
prayer; and now when her heart is faint, 
and hope is almost dead, a heavenly voice 
whispers, Peace, be still too anxious heart. 

Charlie Patten knows he is doing 
wrong ; but he thinks it is manly to do as 
he pleases ; to go out and come in, and not 
care for anybody; yet he is very unhappy, 
and tries to harden his heart; and often, 
when he has called forth the bitter tears 
to his mother’s eyes, or made his sister’s 
eyes glisten by his angry words, has he 
longed to kiss them away upon his knees ; 
but the proud heart says, no, it is childish, 
be a man; and so he would hush these 
feelings, and grow more insolent. But, 
(happy accident,) he was in a field one day, 
when some stones were to be lifted upon a 
bank, and he undertook to assist, when 
one proved too heavy, and down he fell, 
and the stone upon him; ina few moments 
he was taken from under the stone with a 
broken leg; some of the men went to a 





house near by, and brought a bed upon a 





board, and Charlie was laid upon it and 
borne to his home. 

Many, very many tears were shed for 
him that night; but they were not all 
bitter, for that voice whispered to the moth- 
er’s heart,—Ye know not yet what I will 
do; Peace, be still. 

I said happy accident, and so it proved, 
for Charlie Patten became a new creature 
while laying upon that bed of pain; and 
the time passed all too pleasantly with the 
loved ones around him; and how solemn 
were his promises to himself, that never 
more should the bitter tear be shed for him, 
by those loved ones, who watched over 
him like guardian angels; and as faithfully 
did he keep his vows in all his after life. 

And what do you think our friend Mary 
did while her brother Charlie lay upon his 
bed? Why, she gathered rushes by the 
brooks for Charlie to make baskets of, and 
they were sold as soon as made; and then 
Charlie bought books with the money, to 
read, when he was _ tired weaving the bas- 
kets. Never was there a happier child than 
Mary Patten, as she wandered by the 
brooks gathering the rushes, and many a 
bird was started from its nest, by her blue 
eyes peeping into the nest to count the 
eggs. But sometimes the birds sat still 
and looked at the blue eyes without fear, 
but spread her wings closer over her eggs, 
and kept very still.’ 

‘ Perhaps if Charlie Patten had not brok- 
en his leg, he might have continued to go 
with wicked, bad boys; so it was indeed a 
blessed accident,’ said Jamie Williams. 

‘I think he would have been a very 
wicked boy to have made his good, kind 
mother, so unhappy,’ said George. 

‘I am so glad he became good again,’ 
said Mary, clasping her white arms around 
aunt Kate, and pressing a kiss on her 
cheek. 

‘Yes,’ continued aunt Kate, ‘how much 
happiness or misery a chiid can confer upon 
its friends, and every one with whom they 
associate. Remember it my dear children, 
and pray to your heavenly Father to keep 
you from temptation. But see, there sits 
the empty basket, and George has found 
no use for his great stick; let us now ram- 
ble down, and we can gather flowers and 
strawberries in the sheltered nooks among 
the rocks and stumps, at the same time be 
nearer home ; and as the shadows deepen, 
we can see the sun set.—[Ch. Witness. 
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LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. IV. 
JAMES MADISON. 


James Madison, fourth President of the 
United States, was born in the year 1750, 
and was married in 1794, to Mrs. Todd, of 
Philadelphia, widow of John Todd Esq., a 
practitioner of the Pennsylvania bar. Mrs. 
Todd was still young when she married 
Mr. Madison, her manners were agreeable, 
her deportment mild and dignified, and her 
conversational powers of the first order.— 
She was very popular in her circle of asso- 
ciates, and when Mr. Madison was made 
President, she discharged with a dignified 
affability, those attentions which were’ so 
constantly required of her. It has been 
said of her, that ‘in her highest fortune 
she never neglected her early friends, but 
extended to all who approached her, those 
attentions which please the exalted, and 
inspire the humble with confidence.’ 














The first knowledge we have of Mr. 
Madison, as being before the public, is at 
a very early age, as an active member of 
the Continental Congress. The people of 
the United States are more indebted‘to him 
than to any other man, for the Constitution 
under which they live. ‘ He was leader in 
ethe convention that framed the Federal 
Constitution, and the most influential of 
its supporters in the Virginia Convention 
which adopted it. Hewrote the greatest 
part of the ‘ Federalist ;’ was the author of 
the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, and the 
Virginia Report of 1799, and for sixteen 
years was charged with the administration 
of the government, as the incumbent suc- 
cessively of the second and first offices in 
the executive.’ 

On the fourth of March, 1809, Mr. 
Madison, who had been Secretary of State 
under Mr. Jefferson, was inducted into the 
office of President of the United States.— 
At this time, the state of things was truly 
gloomy in many respects. France and 
England were still at war, and enforced 
such severe edicts with regard to commer- 
cial affairs, that but little regard was paid 
to the rights, even of neutral nations. Mr. 
Madison in these times, therefore, had need 
of a clear head and mature judgment, both 
of which he possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, and seemed to be just the man for 
the hour. Constant complaints were now 
occurring against England, among tfe rest 
‘the stringing up of the Indians on the 
Wabash, was not forgotten,’ and the Presi- 
dent sent a message to Congress, recom- 
mending a formal declaration of war. This 
proposal was acceded to, and war was de- 
clared against Great Britan, on the 18th of 
June, 1812. The talk of Mr. Madison to 
the Indians, in that year, at the commence- 
ment of the war, contains sentiments honor- 
able to himself, and his country, and ap- 
propriately and beautifully expressed. Our 
limits will not admit of their being given 
here ; we can only say that they were well 
received, and were extremely popular with 
all parties. , 

About this time, Mr. Madison was re- 
elected to his second term of office as Presi- 
dent of the United States; he still advocat- 
ed war with Great Britan, which govern- 
ment was constantly giving fresh cause for 
complaint. Congress still supported the 
policy of the President, although the ex- 
penses attendant upon the war, were neces- 
sarily very great. In his proclamation at 
this time, he says : ; 

‘And whereas these proceedings, (the 
expected invasion of the British,) and de- 
clared purposes, which exhibit a disregard 
of the principles of humanity, and the rules 
of civilized warfare, and which must give 
to the existing war a character of extended 
devastation and barbarism, at the very mo- 
ment of negociations for peace, invited by 
the enemy himself, leaves no prospect of 
safety to anything within the reach of his 
predatory and incendiary operations, but 
in a manly and universal determination, to 
chastise and expel the invader, 1 therefore 
do issue my proclamation, exhorting all 
the good people of the United States to 
unite their hands and hearts in giving effect 
to the ample means possessed for that pur- 
pose.’ &c., &c. 

The happy result of this war, all know. 
Peace was declared, and on the 17th of. 
February, 1813, the President and Senate 
ratified the treaty of Ghent; and North 
America breathed, with Europe, free from 
the horrors of war. Mr. Madi.on vacated 
the Presidental chair, in 1817, and passed 
the remainder of his life in dignified and. 








honorable retirement. 
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During the latter part of his life, he was 
associated with Mr. Jefferson, in the institu- 
tion of the University of Virginia, and after 
Mr. J’s decease was placed at its head 
with the title of Rector. In the midst of 
such occupations, the declining days of the 
patriot, the philosopher, and the statesman 
were passed, until the 21st of June, 1836, 
the anniversary of the day on which the 
ratification of the convention of Virginia in 
1788, had affixed the seal of James Madison 
as the father of the Constitution of the 
United States, when he slept his last sleep, 
dying as gently as an infant sinks to its 
natural rest. EstTELLE. 








Nursery. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO DID'NT CARE. 


* Oh, I don’t care,’ said Willie, when 
his aunt,asked him not to throw his apple- 
skins into her flower-pots, and spill his nut 
shells en the carpet. She begged him 
again not to do so, but he was wilful, and 
did not heed her request ; she felt sad and 
discouraged about the little boy she loved 
so much, but said no more then, knowing 
that silence is sometimes more expressive 
than words. e 

After quietly waiting till he had eaten 
his nuts and apples, she set herself about 
picking up the shells and apple-skins, scat- 
tered in so many places; she thentook up 
her book ; Willie had taken a book, also, 
and she, supposing he was pleasantly em- 
ployed, said nothing to him; but he was 
not so much absorbed as she thought, for 
presently, down went his book, and a 
heavy crash succeeded; oh Willie, what 
have youdone? He had broken a piece of 
the carved mahogany from her work-table ; 
sht sighed as she came to pick up the pieces. 
It wus not so much that her pretty little 
table was broken she sighed, much as she 
valued it, but because she saw so many 
faults in the little boy so dear to her heart. 
She looked down into the future of coming 
years, and felt how much the subduing now, 
of these evil propensities would affect his 
happiness in this life, andeternally. How 
little do children know what heart-aches 
their disobedience and recklessness causes 
those who love them as their own lives! 

Willie’s parents had gone to Europe, 
they expected to be absent a year, and had 
committed the care of their little son to his 
aunt, who greatly felt the responsibility of 
the charge, and much pleasure init, though 
not unmixed with pain, when her dear boy 
so often preferred wrong to right. Willie 
did not look very happy, and seemed rest- 
less and uncomfortable. There seemed to 
be a struggle going on within; his better 
nature said,—I will tell her I am sorry, and 
be a good boy—; but his unsubdued will 
kept him back. 

* Willie, come here,’ his aunt said, pres- 
ently, ‘I wish to speak to you.’ 

*Oh, you need’nt scold me,’ said he, 
jumping upon a damask covered chair, to 
look at the canary bird. 

Surely the spirit of mischief has taken 
possession of the child, thought she. By- 
and-by she said again: ‘I will tell you a 
story, Willie. if you will come and sit down 
by me.’ This time he thought it best to 
do as he was requested, and said he should 
like to hear a story. He gave his atten- 
tion, and she proceeded : 

‘My story is about little George, who 
lived with his parents and little sister, in a 
beautiful country house, a few miles from 
B. George was eight years old, and his 
sister Emma, six. Their parents were not 
only rich, but very good persons; they not 
only gave their children every enjoyment 
in their power, but they carefully educated 
their minds and hearts, knowing, that 
their wealth would only bea snare to them 
without humble piety, and well cultivated 
minds, and they had the joy of seeing their 
dear children growing up, all that their 
fond and anxious hearts could desire. Little 
George,—my story is more about him than 
his sister,— was a very orderly boy; his 
rule seemed to be, ‘a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.’ It pained 
him to see anything out of order; he was 
careful and faithful in every thing he did. 
I donot mean to say he had no faults, for 
what child has not? but he was, by all 
who kuew him, called a good boy. His 
books, when read, were always carefully 
placed in his book-case, or on the table, 


where a few always remained. His mother 
said it was a good plan to have a book very 


to spare, or was waiting, he could be stor- 


ing his mind little by little, and so learn 
not to waste little bits of time. 


His father had given him a beautiful little 





source of happiness to the little boy. 


little stall in his father’s stable was appro- | 
priated to Zephyr, the name George had | 
| 
| 


given his pony, his father’s groom took 

care of him, and kept his stable clean. All 

round Zephyr’s little parlor, as George cal 
\ led it, were pegs driven, on which were 
| hung his saddle and bridle, blanket and 
net,—never left on the floor, or flung care- 
lessly upon the pegs, so that even in the 
dark, any one might have found each part 
of his tiny harness. In one corner of the 
stable wasa closet with the door opening 
into the vegetable garden, where he kept 
his garden tools; this he called his tool- 
house. His father had given him a set of 
the sweetest little tools you ever saw, with 
which he worked among his flower beds, 
almost every day through the season.— 
These tools he kept very carefully, they 
were hung up, or placed on little frames 
made for the purpose, on the_side of the 
tool-house, all so clean, that it was a plea- 
sure to look at them. 

The child-life of little George was pas- 
sing in a very peaceful and happy manner ; 
but for this very reason, his parents had 
some anxious feelings for their little son. 
They feared he might become selfish, even 
before they were aware of it. It might 
seem strange that they need fear for a boy 
who had never discovered that trait of 
character; but he had been but very little 
tried—every wish of his heart had been 
gratified—he was always obedient to his 
parents, and kind and gentle to his little 
sister—but it is easy to be good when every- 
thing goes smoothly, and amiable when no- 
thing crosses our wishes. 

George’s mother had a sister who was a 
widow, with one child, a boy, about the 
age of George. This sister she had been 
expecting to make her a visit, with her son. 
This boy was very unlike George. His 
father had died in his igfancy, and his 
mother, being an invalid, had not controlled 
him enough for his good, and he, naturally 
very headstrong, was growing up almost 
an ungoverned child. His parents thought 
it might be of use to George, to have his 
cousin for a time, his companion; trusting 
rather, that his example might be a benefit 
to his cousin, than he receiving harm from 
his cousin’s companionship. One day, af- 
ter George had recited his lesson to his 
mamma, she told him, she was that even- 
ing expecting his aunt Carrie, and his 
cousin Frank. ‘ And now, my dear boy,’ 
said she, ‘I hope you will do all you can, 
to make your cousin's visit pleasant. Make 
up your mind often to yield your wishes to 
his; as a well-bred boy, you will always 
remember what is due to your guest. You 
must expect that his wishes will be fre- 
quently different from your own. But 
never do wrong, or what you think your 
parents would notapprove, to please any 
companion or friend. If you ree faults in 
your cousin, do not let it prejudice you 
against him, but do him all the good you 
can, and let no feeling of pride arise in the 
heart of my boy, that he is better than his 
cousin, but humbly thank your heavenly 
Father, who has placed you in a more 
favorable situation, with so many opportu- 
nities for becoming wise and good. Poor 
little Frank has no father, and his mother 
has not good health; her heart so sadden- 
ed, too, by much sorrow, that she has not 
the firmness which she needs, to manage 
such a boy as Frank.’ Thus the mother 
tried to inculcate a lesson of self-discipline, 
and prepare her son for the arrival of his 
little guest. 

Aunt Carrie and Frank came about six 
o'clock that evening, and as both were fa- 
tigued with their journey, they retired 
early, so that the boys had very little time 
to see each otherthatnight. But the next 
morning, as soon as breakfast, and morning 
prayers were over, they went out; George 
eager to show Frank everything around the 
place, and Frank as eager to see. The first 
visit, was of course, to Zephyr, he was the 
darling pet of his little master, and always 
returned his caresses just as any pony 
could be supposed to do. Frank was in 





ecstacies. ‘Oh, what a pretty little fellow,’ 


, said he, * may I ride him when I like ?” 


handy, so that if he had only a few minutes | 


‘Yes; any time when my papa will give 


| you leave, Frank.’ 


He never | 
ran off leaving the glass doors of the book- | 
case ajar, as I have seen some little boys. | 


Shetland pony, which was an unfailing | 
One | 








‘Oh,’ said he, ‘do you ask him, every 
time you wish to ride your own pony?’ 


| 
} 
" 
| 
\ 


in the mean time, Frank had gone to the 
stable, taken off the saddle and bridle him- 
self, and left them as George had found 
them, on the floor. George went to his 
mother in great distress, weeping so much 
that he could hardly tell her. what was the 


‘I always ask papa or mamma, for they | matter. 


know best when it is the right time for me 
to ride.’ 

‘Poh! I would’nt!’ 

‘ But you would’nt disobey your parents, 
I hope ?’ 

‘I would’rt be tied to my mother’s apron 
strings, 1 know, and I hav’nt any father.’ 

George thought it very strange, that his 
cousin could talk so, but he remembered 
his mother’s advice, and said no more on 
the subject. The next visit was to the 
tool-house—then the garden and poultry- 
yard; then an artificial pond, with beauti- 
ful grassy banks, sloping down to its sur- 
face, where the young ducks and goslins 
learned to swim, under the direction of 
their mothers. Frank was delighted with 
every thing he saw. After they had eaten 
their lunch, they had a nice game of hoop, 
round the gravel walks; thus the first 
morning of the visit passed quite pleasant- 
ly, though George saw several things in his 
cousin that surprised him. After dinner, 
the boys went into the library, and spent 
the afternoon in reading and playing games. 

At night George told his mother he liked 
his cousin in some things very much. The 
children had, on the whole, spent the day 
very agreeably; yet it was very evident 
that although Frank had not openly dis- 
obeyed his mother, his obedience was by 
no means cheerful. The next day, a ride 
in the carriage was proposed; all were to 
take the carriage but one of the boys, who 
was to ride Zephyr; this was a delightful 
arrangement, and it was proposed that the 
boys should ride the pony in turn, each 
boy ride half way. Ofcourse Frank was 
to ride first, as he wished to. The party 
set off in fine spirits, little Anna clapping 
her hands with deli#ght at her cousin’s 
pranks. They had ridden quite a long 
way, and the carriage had turned home- 
ward, when Frank’s mother said, ‘ Come, 
my son, you had better now exchange 
places with George ;’ but he began to make 
objections, said George could ride the pony 
any time; he mortified his mother very 
much; but George, though he wished to 
ride Zephyr very much, behaved very well 
about it, and insisted that his cousin should 
still keep the pony; but when he began to 
jerk little Zephyr’s mouth, and whip him, 
to make him go faster, poor George was 
very much distressed, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Frank seeing his cousin’s 
tears, thought it would be manty to disre- 
gard them, so he dashed away from the 
carriage, and arrived at home some time be- 
fore the rest of the party. 

Several days, even weeks, passed in 
about the same manner. Sometimes George 
would find his books tumbled about on the 
floor, sometimes his garden tools broken, 
or left laying on the ground just where 
they had been used. George would some- 
times ask Frank if he would please put his 
things in their places when he had used 
them, and not let them get hurt. 

* Oh, what a fuss you make about your 
things,’ would often be the reply. 

‘But Frank, I like to have good care 
taken of everything I have. My father 
says, if boys do not take care of what be- 
longs to them, they will not manage their 
affairs well when they come to be men.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care what he says. Don’t 
preach, George!’ and Frank walked away. 
Poor boy! the future is sad and dark for 
him, unless his young heart changes. 

The next morning, after George had re- 
cited his lessons, he went out to find his 
cousin, but he could see nothing of him, so 
he walked to the stable, to pay a visit to 
Zephyr; but what was his grief, as he 
entered the stable, to find Zephyr standing 
in his stall, looking as if he had been rid- 
den very hard, and his beautiful saddle and 
bridle under his feet, all scratched, and al- 
most ruined. He burst into tears, and was 
running to tell his mother. Onhis way to 
the house, he met the groom, who seeing 
his distressed looks, asked him what the 
matter was. When George had told him, 
he said that Master Frank came and asked 
him to saddle the pony, that he wanted to 
ride half an hour, and that he, supposing 
Frank had leave from his uncle, did as he 
was requested, and that he was then going 
to the stable to seeif he had returned. But 


‘ What has happened, my son,’ said she. 
‘ Oh, mother, I can’t bear it any longer, 


| I have tried not to be selfish, I have tried to 





obey the golden rule; but he is so unkind 
to me, mother, and now he has spoiled my 
beautiful saddle and bridle,’—and again he 
burst into tears.’ 

Willie had listened very attentively while 


‘his aunt had been telling her story, then 


he flew to her, ard put his arms round her 
neck. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I have been just as 
naughty as Frank was; just as unkind to 
you, dear aunty, as he was to George—and 
as selfish and wilful. Will you forgive me? 
and will God forgive me ?’ 

‘I will indeed forgive you, my darling, 
and so will your heavenly Father, if you 
ask him from your heart, and resolve in his 
strength, that from this time you will bea 
truly good boy.’ And Willie’s better na- 
ture seemed to be giving him a new im- 
pulse. A light seemed to penetrate his in- 
ner life,—all this was in his speaking coun- 
tenance, as he looked up with a tearful eye, 
and imprinted a warm, repentant kiss on 
her cheek, and here we will leave him, fond- 
ly hoping that he will become a good and 
useful man. 











Morality. : 


“THEY THAT HONOR ME, I WILL HONOR’ 
‘That is right, my boy,’ said the mer- 





chant, smiling approvingly upon the bright’ 


face of his littleshop-boy. He had brought 
him a dollar that lay among the dust and 
paper of the sweepings. 

‘That’s right,’ he said again; ‘ always 
be honest, it is the best policy.’ 

‘Should you say that?’ asked the lad, 
timidly. 

‘Should I say what? that honesty is the 
best policy? Why, it’s a time-honored old 
saying —I don’t know about the elevating 
tendency of the thing—the spirit is rather 
narrow, I’ll allow.’ 

‘So grandmother taught me,’ replied the 
boy; ‘she said we must do right be- 
cause God approved it, without thinking 
what man would say—’ 

The merchant turned abruptly towards 
the desk, and the thoughtful faced little lad 
resumed his duties. 

In the course of the morning, a rich and 
influential citizen called at the store.— 
While conversing, he said, ‘ I have no chil- 
dren of my own, and I fear to adopt one. 
My experience is that a boy of twelve, (the 
age I should perfer) is fixed in his habits, 
and if bad—’ 

‘Stop!’ said the merchant, ‘do you see 
that lad yonder?” 

‘With that noble brow ?—yes, what of 
him ?” 

‘ He is remarkable—’ 


‘Yes, yes—that’s what everybody tells 


me who has a boy to dispose of—no doubt 
he’ll do well enough before your face. I've 
tried a good many, and have been deceived 
more than once.’ 

‘I was going to say,’ replied the mer- 
chant calmly, ‘ that he is remarkable for 
principle. Never have I known him to de- 
viate from the right, sir—never. He would 
restore a pin—indeed (the merchant color- 
ed) he’s a little too honest for my employ. 
He points out flaws in goods, and I cannot 
teach him prudence in that respect—com- 
mon prudence, you know, is—is common— 
common prudence,—ahem !’ 

The stranger made no assent, and the 
merchant hurried on to say— 

‘ He was a parish orphan, taken by an 
old woman out of pity, when yet a babe. 
Poverty has been his lot; no doubt he has 
suffered from hunger and cold uncounted 
times ; his hands have been frozen, so have 
his feet. Sir, that boy would have died 
rather than been dishonest. 
count for it; upon my word I can’t.’ 

* Have you any claim upon him?’ 

‘ Not the least in the world, except what 
common benevolence offers. Indeed, the 
boy’s entirely too good for me.’ 

‘Then I'll adopt him; and if I have 
found one really honest boy, thank God. 

The little fellow rode homein a carriage, 
and was ushered into a luxurious home; 
and he who had sat shivering in a cold cor 
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ous creature, who had been taught of the 
Spirit, became one of the best and greatest 
jivines that England ever produced. 

‘They that honor Me, I will honor.’ 





» HOME POLITENESS. 


Why not be polite? How much ~ does 
+ cost to say, ‘I thank you?” Why not 
oractise it at home? to your husband, your 
children, your domestics? If a stranger 
joes you some little act of courtesy, how 
aweet the smiling acknowledgement! If 
your husband—ah ! it’s a matter of course ; 
no need of thanks. 

Should an acquaintance tread on your 
dress, your very, very best, and by accident 
tear it, how profuse you are with your 
‘never minds, don’t think of it, I don’t 
care at all!’ Ifa husband does it, he gets 
afrown; if a child, he is chastised. 

Ah! these are little things, say you.— 
They tell mightily upon the heart, let me 
assure you, little as they are. 

A gentlemon stops at a friend’s house, 
and finds it in confusion. ‘He don’t see 
anything to apologize for—never thinks of 
such matters.’ Everything is all right— 
cold supper, cold room, crying children; 
perfectly comfortable. Goes home, where 
the wife has been taking care of the sick 
ones, and working her life almost out.— 
Don’t see why things can’t be kept in bet- 
ter order; there never was such cross chil- 
dren before. No apologies accepted at 
home. 

Why not be polite at home? Why not 
use freely that golden coin of courtesy? 
How sweet they sound, those little words. 
‘Ithank you,’ or ‘ You are very kind !— 
Doubly, yes, thrice sweet from the lips we 
love, when heart-smiles make the eye 
sparkle with the clear light of affection. 

Be polite to your children. Do you ex- 
pect them to be mindful of your welfare? 
to grow glad at your approach? to bound 
away to do your pleasure before the request 
ishalf spoken? Then with all your dig- 
nity and authority mingle politeness; give 
ita niche in your household temple. Only 
then will you have learned the true secret 
of sending vut into the world really ‘ finish- 
ed’ gentlemen and ladies. 

What we say, we say unto all ; be polite. 








Religion. 
A TALK ABOUT JONAH. 


‘Mother, was Jonah a goodman” asked 
her little son Edward. 

‘Why do you ask such a question, my 
child? Was he not one of the prophets ? 

‘Yes, mother; but did that make him a 
good man? Balaam, you know, was a 
prophet, but not like Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
hedid very wickedly, and died a wicked 
man.’ 

‘But tell me, Edward, why you doubt 
Jonah’s being a good man?’ 

‘Why, mother, you know that when God 
told him to go to Nineveh and preach, he 
did not want to go; and took passage ina 
ship for Tarshish, to run away from the 
presence of the Lord. He knew he was 
doing wrong, and yethe would go. Then, 
in the storm, when the heathen sailors were 
praying every one to his god, Jonah was 
asleep; and when they waked him and 
wished him to pray to his God, if he had 
any, instead of praying, he advised them to 
throw him into the sea. Then, mother, 
when God saved him alive out of the fish’s 
belly, and he had gone to Nineveh, and 
preached so that the people had repented, 
and God wis pleased not to destroy them, 
Jonah was offended that his prophecy was 
not fulfilled. Was not such conduct very 
strange for a prophet of God?” 

‘Very strange conduct, my son, certain- 
ly; especially for a prophet whose prayer 
inthe belly of the fish had been heard, and 
had preached so that a whole city repented.’ 

‘And then, mother, when God made a 








gourd to grow upin one night, for a shade, _ 


0 much to Jonah’s comfort, and he was 
glad of the gourd, how he lost his temper 
when a worm bit it; and how he replied 
toGod’s question about his being angry, 
‘aying, ‘1 do well to be angry, even unto 
death.” How could he be fit to go to heav- 
‘a with such an impatient, fault-finding 
‘pirit; and that too towards God who was 
to kind tohim? Do you think you shall 
see Jonah in heaven, mother ?” 

‘I do not know, my dear son, whether I 











ner, listening to the words ofa poor old | shallever get to heaven myself. IfI do, 


| I shall be surprised to find myself there, 
and Jonah too.’ 

‘T amnot afraid, dear mother, but that 
you will go to heaven; butI think if Jonah 
is saved, he will be ‘saved so as by fire,’ 
as Paul says. But, mother, tell me why you 
think Jonah will be saved in heaven at last.’ 
‘ Jonah’s salvation, my dear child, is pos- 
sible on this ground, and on this only, that 
God of his merey in Christ Jesus, saves 
some of the greatest sinners, and saves good 
men notwithstanding they have committed 
very great sins. Noah was once drunken. 
Abraham deceived Pharoah about Sarah 
being his sister, when she really was his 
wife. Isaac deceived Abimelech in the 
same way respecting Rebekah. Samson 
sometimes did things which were very much 
against him, as a good man and a judge of 
Israel. David was very guilty in the mat- 
ter of Uriah. Hezekiah was proud in 
showing his treasures to the ambassadors 
from Babylon; Peter denied his Lord, and 
even good Paul and Barnabas could not 
live and labor together for Christ. But we 
have reason to believe that God forgave 
them all, even their great sins, and took 
them all to heaven; and if so, then why 
not poor strange wicked Jonah too? God 
meaus to glorify his mercy and grace in 
saving some of the greatest of sinners from 
among all classes of men, and to save good 
men notwithstanding some great sins they 
have committed, for which they have re- 
pented beforehim. The history of Jonah 
ends very suddenly: if it had been con- 
tinued, as we read of his repentance and 
prayer in the fish’s belly, under God’s 
punishment of his disobedience, so it is 
quite possible that what God said to him 
by the wall of Nineveh broke his heart 
again. The Bible, my dear child, says, 
‘ But thou art a God that pardoneth ;’ and 
God says to the most wicked, ‘ Come now, 
and let us reason together: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’ Paul called himself 
‘the chief of sinners,’ and he was so; and 
he says also, ‘ But I obtained mercy.’ So 
you see, my dear boy, that God of his rich 
grace may have saved even wicked, strange 
Jonah.’ 

* Yes, mother, I see it is possible. You 
speak of God’s grace to guilty men; what 
is grace >” , 

‘It is forgiving mercy shown to the 
guilty for the sake of Jesus Christ, who 
died to save sinners. The Bible says, ‘ By 
grace are ye saved, through faith in Christ 
Jesus.’ Whoever is found in heaven at 
last, will not be there because he has been 
free from sin, nor because he has been 
heaven-deserving, for none of our race are 
so; but because it is written, ‘ God, who is 
rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith 
he hath loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ: by grace are ye saved.’ All who 
shall hereafter wonder to find themselves 
and Jonah and many others in heaven, will 
find the explanation of the wonder in ‘ the 
grace of God which bringeth salvation even 
to the greatest of sinners.’-—{[ Am. Mess. 


Sabbath School. 
THE S. 8. TEACHER’S PRAYER. 


‘Come and see me,’ he had said; ‘ you 
‘know where I live: come this week.’ 

I had only known him as we used to 
gather around him Sabbath after Sabbath 
and hear him tell of Jesus and His love. 

I wondered what he wanted. But I went, 
and at the appointed hour, I found him 
alone in his chamber. And there we sat 
down together: I, a gay thoughtless boy, 
and he the messenger of God to my soul ; 
and he told me of my sins, and of Jesus, 
and of Heaven, and he asked me if I would 
not love Him who had so greatly loved me. 
And then, together we kneeled before the 
mercy seat and what a prayer was that he 
poured forth! Years have rolled by but it 
yet tinglesin my ears. Wave after wave 
of youthful folly have swept over it, but it 
remains still uneffaced. My heartstrings 
yet vibrate with its sound, and as I look 
back @nd gaze into the dim vista of the 
past, it looms up as looms the canvass on 
the distant sea. ; 

Full twenty-one vears have fled by since 
it was breathed forth, and of those twenty- 
one, sixteen were years of bitterness and 
sin. For sixteen long years it lay before 























COMPANION. 








the mercy seat unanswered, but not forgot- 
ten. And when the Spirit came at length 
to work upon the young man’s heart, heavy 
and dark were the struggles in that soul, 
as grace fought for the mastery there; but 
successful it could not but be, and success- 
ful it was; for the prayer of faith had been 
offered for that soul, and we know that 
‘the prayer of faith availeth much.’ 

That teacher’s name has long since been 
forgotten. Long since have the counte- 
nances of those classmates faded from the 
memory of the past, and sunk into deep 
oblivion. But that last prayer will never 
—can never be forgotten. Like an oasis 
it stands forth amid the desert of my youth- 
ful folly and sin; a beacon light on the 
dark shore of the past; a monument upon 
which is inscribed, ‘ the faithfulness and 
love of a Sabbath School Teacher.’ 

Sabbath School Instructor; do you 
wish for success in your labors? Do you 
seek to sow imperishable seeds of truth, 
and create enduring impressions upon the 
youthful minds of your little flock? Let 
your instructions and warnings and en- 
treaties be more personal and direct. The 
common method of instruction is not 
enough. It istoo general. Each one ap- 
plies it to the other; no one to himself.— 
Endeavor to individualize your instructions 
and remarks. Heat and light concentrated, 
are tenfold more powerful than diffused. 
And if God sees not fit immediately to re- 
ward your efforts, be not discouraged.— 
You may be sowing seed which, after you 
are dead and gone—after your name and 
countenance have long since been forgotten 
upon earth—will spring up and produce a 
glorious harvest to your Redeemer’s praise. 


[N. Y. Obs. 








Parental. 


ANECDOTES OF CHILDHOOD. 


A little boy in Virginia, long before he 
had learned the alphabet, had been made 
familiar by his parents with the narrative 
portions of the Bible, which they were ac- 
customed to read to him. (ne day he was 
permitted to have the old family Bible to 
look at the pictures; and coming to the 
picture of ‘Daniel in the lion’s den,’ he 
gazed at it for a few minutes silently, then 
running to his mother, book in hand, he 
broke forth in an indignant tone: ‘ Moth- 
er, this Bible don’t tell the truth!" ‘ Why, 
my child, what makes you say so?’ ‘ Why, 
mother, did’nt you read to me when Daniel 
was thrown into the den, God shut the 
lions’ mouths? and see here, they are wide 
open!’ The boy believed the picture, 
which he could see, rather than the text, 
which he could not read. 

A few days ago, at the house of a friend, 
1 said to a sweet little black-eyed creature 
of four years: * My little girl, come to me.’ 
‘I ain't your little girl, Iam my mother’s,’ 
was the promptreply. Presently she came 
up to me, and, in a tone which indicated 
sympathy, asked: ‘ Hav’nt you any little 
girl?’ ‘No.’ ‘Did’nt you ever have any 
little girl?’ ‘No.’ Then, after a thought- 
ful pause, she put the question—which, 
like many childish interrogatories, was 
easier asked than answered,‘ Why did’nt 
God make you a little girl ?’ 

Rev. Mr. E., a gentleman of fervent 
piety and commendable modesty, made an 
afternoon call in a family which consisted 
of a bright and beautiful girl of five sum- 
mers, and another of some nine or ten 
weeks. The stately divine was ushered 
into the parlor, where he found three ladies 
and the children. In such company he 
could do no less than to relax his dignity 
to the extent of saying a few words to the 
elder daughter. So he went on thus :— 
‘ Well, Ellen, you’ve now got a little sister! 
I think I shall take her home with me; I 
suppose you will interpose no objection ?’ 
No answer but a surly look met this propo- 
sition. ‘ You don’t want your little sister, 
you don’t love her; so I think I shall take 
her; I may, may’ntI, Ellen?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
Ellen, with a scornful and incredulous look, 
* you may take her; but you don’t think 
you can nuss her, do you?’ 

A little semi-pagan, who for the first 
time was receiving some sort of religious 
instruction from a female friend whom he 
was visiting, found some difficulty in under- 
standing that Sunday had anything remark- 
able in it over any other day. At last, by 
dint of ‘line upon line and precept upon 








what the sanctity of the day. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, soon after he began to under- 
stand things, coming from church ore Sun- 
day, he noticed the apothecary shops open, 
His newly-acquired moral sense received a 
terrible shock, and he entered into a very 
orthodox denunciation of the unconscious 
compounders of simples. ‘ But,’ he vas 
told, ‘the druggists must keep open on 
Sunday, so that the sick people can get 
medicine.’ ‘Why! do people get sick on 
Sunday? ‘Yes, justas on any other day.’ 
* Well, good people don’t die on Sunday, 
do they? ‘Certainly!’ ‘How can that 
be? Does heaven keep open on Sunday?” 

A certain Sunday school teacher was in 
the practise of taking up a collection in his 
juvenile class, for missionary objects, every 
Sunday; and his box received scores of 
pennies which might otherwise have found 
their way to the drawers of the confectioner 
and toy-man. He was not a little surpris- 
ed, however, one Sunday, to finda bank 
bill crushed in among the weight of copper. 
He was not long in finding it to be of a 
broken bank ; and on asking the class who 
put it there, the donor was soon pointed 
out to him by his class-mates, who had 
seen him deposit it, and thought it a very 
benevolent gift. ‘Did’nt you know that 
this bill was good for nothing?’ said the 
teacher. ‘ Yes,’ answered the boy. ‘ Then 
what did you put itin the box for? ‘I 
did’nt s’pose the tittle heathen would know 
the difference, and so it would be just as 
good for them.’ 








Natural fjistorp. 
THE SPARROW'S NEST. 


There was a little sparrow that came in 
the spring-time and made its nest on the 
swinging branches of a peach-tree that 
stood at my study window. The season 
advanced, and then I heard the young 
sparrows as they welcomed their mother 
with the crumb of bread picked up unno- 
ticed atthe door. It was not long before 
I heard them chirp with a note indicating 
their approach to an age at which they 
would be able to leave the downy nest and 
provide for themselves. 

One evening, as the twilight came on I 
saw the old sparrow seek her nest in the 
peach-tree, and I heard the little ones wel- 
come her. The gentle wind swung the 
limb to and fro and rocked the birds to 
sleep. I sat alone in my study and thought 
of the superintending providence of my 
kind heavenly Father. Canit be, thought 
I, that the great and eternal God, on whose 
arm hangs the universe, stoops to notice 
these little birds? Yes; the Bible tells 
us that He hears the young ravens when 
they cry; and the blessed Jesus said, that — 
even a sparrow’shall not fall to the ground “ 
without the notice of our Father which is 
in heaven. What a thought! He, who 
sits upon the circle of the heavens—whose 
presence fills the universe—whose hand 
guides the planets in their course—whose 
word of power called unnumbered worlds 
into existence, and whose breath could ex- 
tingnish the fire of every star—He, the 
high and mighty One, condescends to no- 
tice the smallest bird that breathes its 
plaint upon the breeze. 

With thoughts like these I sought my 
repose for the night, feeling that He who 
took care of the sparrows would not be un- 
mindful of one endowed with immortality, 
redeemed by the blood of an incarnate God, 
and destined to an eternal state of exist- 
ence beyond the boundaries of time. After 
midnight I awoke, and a storm had gather- 
ed and was raging with violence. The 
lightnings were blazing along the darkened 
heavens, and the thunder in deafening peals 
seemed to rend the solid earth. The winds 
were howling, and the fitful gusts driving 
the rain-drops like leaden bullets against 
my windows. In the momentary pauses of 
the fearful storm, I heard in the peach-tree 
the chirping of the sparrows, and the 
thought came sweetly over my heart, ‘ The 
God that cares for sparrows, cannot forget 
me.’ And while for an hour the storm 
raged, the drenching rain descending in 
torrents, and the wind howling, I felt that 
I was secure beneath the sheltering wings 
of the Almighty. 

The morning opened with resplendent 
beauty. The storm had ceased. Nature 
everywhere wore a smiling face. Here and 
there a tree was prostrated—a house parti- 

















precept,’ he was made to comprehend some- 


ally unroofed—a chimney blown down; 
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but there stood the peach-tree, with the 
sparrow’s nest upon the swinging limb, and 
the little ones as cheerfully chirping as if 
no storm had been abroad during the night. 
The God that takes care of sparrows cannot 
forget his people. The sparrow’s nest in 
the peach-tree at my window, taught me a 
practical lesson in reference to God's provi- 
deftial care over me, that I had failed to 
derive from every other source.—Am. Mess. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 


FORUM AND THE MAMARLINE PRISON. 

Immediately at the base of the Capitoline 
Hill, towards the south, stands the Triumphal 
Arch of Septimus Severus. It is built of mar- 
ble, but is so darkened and changed by time, 
that the eye does not easily give credit to the 
richness of the materials. It is composed of 
. one large and two smaller arches, with an en- 
tablature, supported by four Corinthian columns, 
backed by as- many pilasters. The whole 
building is adorned with sculpture in bas relief, 
representing the triumph of Severus over the 
Parthians. Until a few years ago, this arch 
was half buried in the soil that had accumulat- 
ed at its base. It has been cleared away, and 
the pavements of the Via Sacra, which passed 
under the arch, made visible. The traveller, 
therefore, can tread on the very stones pressed 
by the feet of the virgins, as they ascended to 
the capitol, for the performance of religious 
rites. Horace, in one of his odes, boasted that 
his name would live as long as ‘ the silent vir- 
gins ascended to the capitol.’ Those rites have 
for years been discontinued, but the name of 
Horace still lives. His works are still read by 


all those familiar with the language of Ancient 
Rome. 


The open space south of the Arch of Severus 
is the ancient Roman Forum. The pavement 
is, or was, till recently, covered with an accu- 
mulation of soil to the depth of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The process of removal has been com- 
menced, and about one fourth of the original 
pavement has been laid bare. The traveller 
can therefore tread where Cicero, Brutus and 
Lacsan trod. The portion of the Forum not 
covered by modern buildings, is perhaps an 
acre in extent. Several lofty columns are 
standing in it, but none of them date as far 
back as the times of the Republic. Stillness 
and desolation reigns, where once all was acti- 
vity. Ispent many thoughtful hours among the 
broken columns and desolation of a place, than 
which there is but one more interesting on the 
face of the earth. 

Near the arch of Septimus Severus, and 
underneath a church, is the prison of Ancus 
Martius, one of the Roman kings. It was the 
prison in which Ingurtha was starved to death. 
It is now called the prison St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and the papists pretend that those apos- 
tles were imprisoned in it. The prison con- 
sists of two cells, one above the other. For- 
merly there was a connection between the up- 
per and lower cells, by a hole about as large 
as a man’s body, in the floor ; now you descend 
to the lower dungeon by a staircase. In this 
lower dungeon, there is a spring of pure water, 
and the papists say it was miraculously pro- 
duced for the benefit of Paul when he was im- 
prisoned there. The walls and roof of both 
the cells are composed of huge blocks of stone, 
of the kind used in the time of the Roman 
kings. 1 believe no doubt exists in the minds 
of any, respecting the identity of this prison. 
It stands upon the spot indicated by, and in all 
respects corresponds to the description of the 
modern writers. It is, therefore, one of the 
most interesting relics of ancient Rome. 

When at school, I read of the life and death 
of Ingurtha, but I did not then dream, that I 
sbould one day stand in the very dungeon in 
which he met his fate. 

Another relic of the kingly period of Rome 
remains, and probably will remain, to the end 
oftime. It is the Cloaca Maxima, or great 
drain. It was built in the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and a large portion of it remains as 
firm as the day it was built. You can get a 
view of it near the Forum. It is made of im- 
mense blocks of stone, laid without cement. It 
may also be seen where it empties into the 
Tiber. We took a boat and sailed round to 
its mouth, and entered it about the boat’s length, 
It is nearly twentyfive hundred years old. 3. a. 























[coMMUNICATION.] 


SLANDER. 

We should never speak evil of any one. If 
we have anything against them, how much bet- 
ter to treat them kindly, and say nothing against 
them, than to go from place to place, pouring 
forth vile insinuations against them. We can 
never build ourselves up, by trying to draw 
others from their place. If any one has wrong- 
ed us, let us treat them in a manner that will 
show them that we forgive them, and wish to 
become a follower of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, but said, ‘ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Who will love or 
respect the slanderer. Erre GREENWOOD. 





A TESTIMONY FROM AN AGED FRIEND. 


We have received (says the Bible Record) 
the following affecting expression of undying 
love for our blessed Cause, from an aged and 
long tried friend. The love of the Bible never 
wears out; it burns brightly to the last. 

‘I am worn out in a hard service in the Gos- 

el mission. Seventy snows have cast their 
Plighting influence upon my head, and I have 
become very feeble, and can no longer go into 
the wilderness and preach, and form societies 
as { have been accustomed to do. ‘ Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as [ have I will 
give’ to the American Bible Society and its 
auxiliaries. In retiring to rest and to enjoy as 
well as I can, a nad ‘pause between life 
and death,’ [ will not cease to pray that ‘the 
Word of the Lord may have free course and be 
glorified ? and that the whole world may be 
enlightened with its truth. 

Your very affectionate friend, 
Isaac A. OapEn.’ 

[‘ A pause between life and death!” What 
an impressive idea! His work done—his 
journey ended—the river of death in view, 
and the ‘ mansions’ of Heaven before him, leav- 
ing only time for prayer.] 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Andover, Vt. August 24, 1853. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, sir—I have been think- 
ing you would begin to conclude that I wished 
to enjoy the privilege of reading your very in- 
teresting paper, (the Youth’s Companion,) with- 
out paying for it; but itis not so. I was from 
home when the present year commenced, and 
since [came home to my father’s, I have been 
saving little by little, until [ have made up the 
dollar, for I am not willing to give up my Com- 
panion; it is a rich feast every week. 
Yours respeetfully, Saran C. Putnam. 
Morning Sun, Preble Co. Ohio, July 30, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am very thankful to 
you for sending those four numbers, which I 
received last evening. I think it to be one of 
the best periodicals in the world, for youth and 
children. Your sincere friend, 
Hues H. McMuutan, 


° West Boylston, Mass. 
Mr. Willis, sir—I wish to take the Com- 
panioa another year. we like it very much. En- 
closed is one dollar. Yours respectfully, 
Emery Sturtevant. 





Diep.—In Sturbridge, August 29th, Harriet 
S. daughter of Welcume W. and Charlotte 
Buck, aged 8 months.—| Communicated. 














Variety. 








MR. WEBSTER ON CHURCH PSALMODY. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Repubti- 
can says :— 

‘Your correspondent’s criticism on some of 
the alterations which have been made in our 
old hymns, brings to mind an anecdote of Mr. 
Webster. A friend called on hin in New 
York one Sunday evening, and remarking that 
he saw him in church that day, proceeded to 
inquire how he liked the serwon. He replied 
thut he presumed he should have liked it, but 
as he opened his psalm-book, and his eyes fell 
on that beautiful hymn of Wat’s, commencing 


— Welcome sweet day of rest’—altered as ful- 
lows: 


‘ My willing soul would stay 
In such a fraine as this, 

Till called to rise and soar away 
To everlasting bliss.’ 


It so vexed him, that any min should have had 
the audacity to improve upon Dr. Watts, or es- 
pecially to destroy that exquisite allusiun to a 
dying swan, he could not enjoy any of the ser- 
vices. He then proceeded to repeat, as none 
but Mr. Webster could do it, the verse as it 
was originally :— 
* My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herselfaway 
To everlasting bliss.’ 


eg 


THE GOOD MAN’S WISH VERIFIED. 


I freely confess to you, that | would rather, 
when I am laid in the grave, some one should 
stand uver me and say: ‘There lies one who 
was a real friend to me, and privately warned 
me of the dangers of the young; no one knew 





it, but he aided me in the time of need. I owe 
what Iamto him. Or, I would rather have 
some widow, with choking utterance, telling 
her children: ‘ There is your friend and mine. 
He visited me in my affliction, and found you, 
my son, an employer; and you, my daughter, 
a happy home in a virtuous family.’ I say I 
would rather that such persons should stand at 
my grave, than to have erected over it the most 
beautiful sculptured monument of Persian or 
Italian marble. The heart’s broken utterance 
of reflections of past kindness, and the tears of 
grateful memory shed upon the grave, are 
more valuable, in my estimation, than the most 
costly cenotaph ever reared.—[Dr. Sharp. 
—>——_ 


I LOVE TO GO TO PRAYER MEETING. 

Why? Because my Lord has promised to 
meet his children there, and I love to be in 
company with him whom my soul longeth after. 
Why? Because it is there I have an evidence 
that [ have passed from death unto life. There 
I meet those whom I love, and love those whom 
I meet. Itis a place of love, and love in the 
soul is heaven begun on earth, Fear is cast 
out, and sweet spiritual communion is held 
there with one another, and the Father of spirits. 
Why? Because, there earth is shut out and 
heaven cones down. There we ply the lever 
which moves heaven, and brings the blessings 
of salvation upon a ruined world. Why? Be- 
cause itis the best place on earth—at the feet 
of my brethren and my dear Redeemer. Why? 
Because my Saviour was a man of prayer, and 
{ want to be like Him in all things. 

————_—_—————. 


MUMMIES. 

Dr. Ried, a traveller through the islands of 
Peru, is said to have found lately, in the Desert 
of Alacamma, the dried remains of an assemblage 
of beings, ‘ive or six hundred in number, men, 
women, and children, seated in a semicircle, as 
when alive, staring into a burning waste before 
them. They had net been buried; life had 
not departed before they thus sat around ; but 
hope was gone. They still sat immovable in 
the dreary desert, dried like mummies by the 
effect of hot air they still kept their position, 
sitting up as in solemn council, while over that 
dread Areopagus silence broods everlastingly. 

—-—— 


SERVE GOD BY THE DAY. 

‘When I was quite young in the service of 
God,’ said a good brother, ‘{ had many fears 
that [ should backslide, if [ should live to see 
an old age, and sometimes caine near request- 
ing of the Lord that I might die young, and 
thus save religion trom reproach, and my soul 
from ruin. One day while thus musing, the im- 
pression was vividly made on my mind, that [ 
must serve God by the day. ‘I'hat was more 
than thirty years ago, and by the grace of God 
aiding me to put the rule into practice, I am yet 
on my way to heaven.’ 

—_—>————. 


THE PEASANT AND HIS HORSE. 

A peasant had an old worn-vut horse, which 
he allowed tu go about at his ease, taking care 
to put him into good grass fields; and when in 
the stable, he gave him plenty of hay and fod- 
der; in fact, he treated him with all the affec- 
tion and respect that he would an old fnmend. 
A neighbor blamed him for this, and wondered 
that he should take such care of an old worn- 
@ut animal. The peasant replied, that a good 
wan is merciful to his beasts, and that his horse 
having served him and his family for many 
years, he felt it to be both a duty and a pleasure 
to provide fur the poor brute’s cuinfurt and ease 
in his latter days. 

——_ 


TOBACCO IN CHURCH. 


The folowing lines are posted up in a pew 
in a church in Worcester, Mass. ‘hey would 
not be out of place in many of the pews in our 
churcnes here. 

Ye chewers of that noxious weed 

Which grows on earth’s must cursed sod, 

Be pleased to clean yuur filthy mouths 

Outside the sacred * House of Gud.’ 

Throw out your * plug and cavendish,’ 

Your ‘ pig-tail’ * twist? and * houey-dew,’ 

And not presume to spit upon 

The pulpit, aisles—or in this pew. 
—=G>— 


+ 


SCRAPS. 


AstronomicaL Pox.—When Sir William 
Hamilton announced to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy his discovery of the central sun—the star 
round which our orb of day and his planetary 
attendants revolve—a waggish member ex- 
claimed, ‘What! our sun’s sun! why, that 
must be a grand sun! 


At the Fourth of July celebration in Marion 
county, Illinois, a young lady offered the fol- 
Jowing toast: 

The young men of America: Their arms 
our support, Our arms thew reward. 


A young gentleman, feeling restiess in 
church, leaned furward and addressed an old 
gentleman thus: ‘Pray, sir, can you tell me 
a rule without an exception” ‘Yes, si? he 


replied, ‘a gentleman always behaves well in. 


church. 


Rum is like death—it levels all distinctions. 
A member of Congress, with ‘a brick in his 
hat,’ would as soon fraternize with a chiumney 
sweep as a foreign envoy. 


Poetry ; 


LUCY’S WORK. 


Busy with her shining needle, 
There sits Lucy Gray ; 

O how fast her little fingers, 
Stitch, stitch, stitch away! 

Very hard she works to-night, 

Three long hours by candle-light, 

Yet her face looks calm and bright, 
And not one complaining word, 
From her lips is heard. 








Would you like to know a secret? 
Listen then to one; 

Lucy is to have a shilling, 
When her work is done! 

And the thought of ‘ money’ makes 

Easier every stitch she takes ; 

Cheers her when her finger aches: 
With a bright reward in sight, 
Labor’s always light. 


What does Lucy want with money? 
Would she playthings buy ? 

Or a pretty little workbox? 
Gloves—or new neck-tie ? 

Or a nice plum-cake to eat? 

Or some fruit all ripe and sweet ? 

Or a book—the greatest treat ? 
No, no, Lucy does not stitch, 
Herself to enrich. 


For there dwells a poor young widow, 
In the self-same street ; 
And three little helpless children, 
With not much fo eat: 
No warm fire, or Christmas fare, 
Will those forlorn ones share, 
Unless strangers for them care ; 
So our busy little maid, 
Means to send them aid. 


Yes, she means to give her shilling, 
To relieve their need ; 

An she works with perseverance, 
Hungry babes to feed ; 

Happy child! for blest are those, 

From whose loving hearts there flows 

Sympathy for others’ woes; 
And who gladly self deny, 
Succor to supply. 


[ten 
THE ROBIN, 


I have somewhere met with an old legend, 
that a robin, hovering about the cross, bore of 
a thorn from our dear Saviour’s crown, and 
died his bosom with the blood ; and from that 
time the robins have been the friends of man. 

|G. W. Doane. 
Sweet robin, I have heard them say 
That thou wert there upon the day 
The Christ was crowned in cruel scorn, 
And bore away one bleeding thorn ; 
That so the blush upon thy oreast 
In shameful sorrow was impressed ; 
And thence thy genial sympathy 
With our redeemed humanity. 


Sweet robin, would that [ might be 
Bathed in my Saviour’s blood, like thee; 
Bear in my breast, what’er the loss, 
The bleeding blazon of the cross 
Live ever, with thy loving mind, 
In fellowship with human kind ; 
And take my pattern still from thee, 
In gentleness and constancy. 
———-— 


A PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 


O Father, bless a little child, 
And in her early youth 

Give her a spirit good and mild, 
A soul to love the truth. 


May never falsehood in her heart, 
Or in her words abide ; 

Bat may she act the truthful part, 
Whatever may betide. 


When for some little insult given, 
May angry passions rise, 

Tl think of Jesus Christ in heaven, 
Till all my passion dies. 


Dear Jesus, may I learn of thee 
My temper to amend ; 
And walking as all love to see, 
May peace my steps a.tead. 
—=———— 


STANZAS FROM THE GERMAN. 


My heart, I bid thee answer—" 
How are Love’s marvels wrought? 

‘ Two hearts to one pulse beating, 
Two spirits to one thought.’ 


And tell me how love cometh! 
‘It comes—unsought—unsent!’ 
And tell me how love goeth ? 
‘That was not love that went! 
——o—————_ 
TIME. 
Prize every hour that wanders past, 
And minutes as they roll; 
And scan their value by the last, 
When Body parts froin Suul. 
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